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SATURDAY Evenine, Aprit 2, 1808. 


Sweet fowers and fruits from fair Parnassus’ mount, 
"And varied knowledge from-rich Science’ fount, 
/ We hither bring. 





‘The Sermonizer, 


ar 
ee 


: & And it came to pass after these things, that God 
Wid tempt Abraham, and said unto'him Abraham, and 
be said, behold here am I. 

And he said, Tuke now thy son, thine only son Isace 
hom thou lovest, and-get thee into the land of Moriah, 
d offer him there for-a burnt offering upon one of the 
inountains which I will tetl thee of.” 


? 
{ 


a WHAT a mandate is here! How august the 


muthority, when we consider from whom it comes f 
ow extraordinary, when we reflect on the infi- 
fitely compassionate character of its great au- 
hor |! How is our sympathy touched when we 
iew the ebject to be immolated, so lovely in ev- 
amiable quailty |! How are we shocked, when 
behold the aged tender father by whose 

ad the deed is to be executed ! What.a trial-is 
Bre! under the influence of all the human sym- 
athetic passions awakened, what a struggle might 
ve naturally suppose between the affection to 
this son of his inmost bosom, and the duty of 
"Obedience to the imperial mandate of his Crea- 
tor | For Isaac was not barely ason, but an only 
ind dearly beloved son ; the offspring of his old 
age, the glory of his grey hairs, the joy of his 
declining years, the promised seed, an invaluable 
ift, on whom were founded all his heavenly 
opes and expectations ; in whose death me- 
hinks I see the venerable father, like a glorious 
ree bearing celestial fruit, by a.sudden blast, 
ipped of all its heavenly honors, torn up by 

lhe roots, and scattered to the wind ! Would not 
ny one conceive that the severity of such a 
ial, must have served to heighten all the 
ender sensibilities of his.soul, until they became 
0 Exquisite for endurance ? But such were his 
malted views of the Deity, that his high.sense 
obedience predominates, and swallows up ev- 
sry other consideration. For it does not appear 
lat-he conferred with friends, or even mention- 
i the matter to Sarah his wife. We do.not find 
nat | e asks the cause of the command, nor de- 
res a knowledge of the object for which the im- 
olation is to be made. He makes no remon- 
@ he pleads not the innocence and virtues 
fouth ; the tenderness and ardency of his 

4 the hypocrisy with which his piety would 

me charged by the ignorant ; the insufferable re- 
proaches of his neighbors, accussing him of cru- 
elly assasinating an obedient son; the oyer- 
rhelming shock the mother would experience : 
e Sacrifices he was ready to make, even ‘tor the 
ring up of his own life ; and the promises of 


0! he hears the divine behest, nor hes- - 


#5 a moment, but with the most cheerful and 
bmpt.. compliance thereto, arose early in the 
? " if ! saddled his ass,* prepared the wood for 


‘id king, and with his son and two at- 
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tendants,.set.out on his journey for the land of 
Moriah, On the thitd day, by some striking sig- 
nal, perhaps a glorious appearance on the mount 
like the pillar of fire to the Israelites, he discover- 
ed the place afar off, when he alighted, placed the 
wood for the burnt offering upon his son, and with 
the fire and knife. im his hand, led him as a lamb 
to the slaughter! As they advanced to the des- 
tined spot, Isaac who was of suflicient age to 
know the nature of sacrifices, addresses his father, 
and exclaims, Behold, the fire and the wood! 
but where is the lamb for a burnt oflering ?— 
What an affecting question must this be to his 
father? How melting the language ! “How heay- 
enly the simplicity ! Little did Isaac think that 
he was the lamb, nor was the mild answer of 
the father, when he said My son, God will pro- 
vide a lamb, calculated to remove his ignorance. 
But when the altar was built, and the wood laid 
in order, although at this time we must suppose 
from the silence and submission of Isaac that A- 
braham had apprised him of the divine command, 
yet, notwithstanding, what must have been his 
sensations, and what the feelings of his father, 
when he bound his son, and laid him on the wood 
upon the altar, and stretched forth his hand, and 
took his ‘knife-to slay him! Here is a scene in- 
describably pathetic !. But Abraham in the ve- 
ry cominission of the act, is restrained by an an- 
gel of the Lori; his faith and obedience reward- 
ed by the ‘high approval and commendation of 
his maker ; a renewal of the promise is made in 
all-its fulness ; and a ram cauglit in the thickets 
provided, and oflered up asa substitute. 

In this trial we find that Abraham did not see 
with human eyes ; ‘he beheld not with the sight ef 
Jacob, bereaved asthe thought of his children ; 
but with the strong illumined eagle eye of faith, 
he penetrated through the dark clouds which 
oversdadowed him, and fixed upon the promise . 
andin the promise beheld the everlasting cove- 
nant with Isaae and his seed, written in charac- 
ters above ‘the brightness of the sun, with the 
signature of a God! and in that promise and cov- 
enant, the life and immortality-of -his son, even 
though dead, and of all his posterity. Abraham 
believed God ; he knew it ‘was impossible for 
him to lie; that heaven and earth wou'd pass 
away, before one title of his word would fai! ; 
that no obstaclé, neither death nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor heighth, nor 
depth, wor any other creature, could prevent its 
full accomplishments ‘Such was His comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the eharacter of Jehovah, that 
it sublimated bis soul in all dts qualities and pow- 
ers, and purified even his virtnes ; and begat in 
hima most reverential awe of his power; ahigh 
raised. admiration of his wisdom ; a deep vener- 
ation of his truth and justice 3 afd a supreme 
love of his goodness and mercy. 7 
Such was the character of Abraham : What 
a bright example for imitation ! What a lesson 


is here givéa of resignation and obedience to the 
Creator, wie, out of the greatest evils, can educe { 


% 








the highest good. Who never leaves nor forsakes 


those who fear him ; in their trast ‘and confidence ° 


they shall never be confounded. Though the 
storms of adversity descend, and the swelling bil-~ 
lows of affliction are ready to overwhelm, they 
will find in him a covert from the storm; and an 
ark of security and rest from the raging deep. 
Besides the trial of the faith and obedience of 
Abraham, we have in this chapter a typical de- 
sionation-of a more sublime and awful scene.—- 
‘There is in Isaac a likeness to the Saviour, and 2 
similarity of circumstances attending both. Isaac 
was bound’before the intended sacrifice, and se 
was Christ ; the former was all silence and sub- 
mission to the divine will, and so was the latter 
mm the most eminent degree. In the land of Mo- 
riah is the mountain of calvary, and from the 
particularity of the heavenly comman@, and from 
other considerations, it is highty probable this 
was the mount were the altar was raised, and 
Isaac was to have been sacrificed ; and here 
the glorious Redeemer of the world-was crucified. 
The whole of this representation is a most: 
wonderful picture! and must awaken in every 
feeling beholder, the strongest emotions. It is 
not wrought by man nor angel ; itistoo exalted 
and sublime, its touches too exquisitely tender 
and aflecting for a 
claims a higher Arist m the: 
mighty ; and its ve % near fy eo es 


of heaven. sais ee 


SBLECTED FOR THE MIRROR BY A YOUNG LADY. 


SEs 
INN@CENT SIMPLICITY BE TRAYED. 
STORY OF SIR EDWARD AND LOUISA.. 


IF we examine impartially that estimate of 
pleasure, which the higher ranks of society are 
apt to form, we shall probably be surprized to 
find how little there is in it, either of natural 
feeling, or real satisfaction. Many a fashionable 
voluptuary, who has not totally blunted his tuste 
or his judgment, will own, in the intervals of re~ 
collection, how often he has suffered from the in- 
sipidity or the pain of his enjoyments ; and that. 
if it were not for the fear of being laughed. at, it 
would sometimes be worth while, even eon the 
score of pleasure, to be virtuous. | 

Sir Edward to whom | had the pleasure of be- 
ing introdued at Florence, was a character much 
beyond ‘that which Jistinguishes the generality 
of English travellers of fortune, 


His story was known to some of his country- . 


men who-then resided in Italy 3 from one of 
whom, who could now-and then talk of something 
besides pictures and operas, I had a particular 
recital of it.) “> ys ae ok i 
tie had been first-abroad at-an-early 


life, soon after the death of -his 


‘, 5 
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i father had left 
him master of a very large estate, Ww ich he Bad 
the good fortune to inherit, and atk the archi 
tion natural to youth. to enjo SS; 

sumptueus, however, and some 
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human or angelic pencil, It 
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gh he was My | ya sie of 

Jissipati always 

left Press’ more ceatantts ‘of beneficence, 
than of irregularity. 

For the respect and esteem in which: his char- 
acter, amidst all his little errours, was generally 
held, he was, supposed a good deal indebted to 
the society of a gentleman who had been his 
companioa at the university, and now attended 
him rather as a friend than a tutor. This gen- 
tleman was unfortunately seized at Marseilles 
with a lingering disorder, for which he was under 
the necessity of taking a sea-voyage, leaving. Sir 
Edward to prosecute the remaining past of his 
intended tour alone. 

Descending into one of the valleys of Pied- 
mont, where, notwithstanding the ruggedness of 
the road, Sir Edward, with a prejudice natural to 
his country, preferred the conveyance of an En- 
glish hunter, to. that of an Italian mule, his horse 
unlackily made a false step, and fell with his ri- 
der to the ground, from which Sir Edward was 
iifted by his servants with scarce any. signs of 
life. They conveyed. him on a litter to the near- 
est house, which happened to be the dwelling of 
a peasant, rather above the common rank, before 
whose door some of his neighbourg were assem- 
bled at a scene of rural merriment, when the 
train of Sir Edward brought up their masier, in 
the condition I have described. 
_~ The compassion natural to his situation, was 
excited in all ; but the owner pf the mansion, 
whose name was Venoni, was particularly moved 
with it. He applied -himself immediately to the 
care of the stranger, and with the assistance of 

is daughter, who had left. the dance she was en- 
gaged i in, with great marks of agitation, soon re- 
stored Sir Edward to sense and life. 

Venoni possessed some little sklil m surgery, 
and his daughter produced a book of recipes 
in medicine. Sir Edward, after being blooded, 
was put to bed and tended with every possible 
care by his host and his family. A considerable 
degree of fever was the consequence ol his acci- 
dent ; but after sume days it abated ; And in 
little more than a week, he was able to join in 
the society of Venoni and his daughter. 

He could not help expressing some surprise at 
the appearance of refinement in the conversation 


of the latter, much beyond what her situation. 


seemed likely to confer. Her father accounted 
for it. She had received her education in the 
house of a lady, who happened to pass through 
the valley, and to take shelter in. Venoni’s cot- 
tage (for his howse was but a better sort of cot- 
tage) the night after her birth. 

© When her mother died,” said he, “the Sig- 
nora, whose name, at. her desire, we had given 
the child, took her home to her own house ; there 
she was taught many things of which there is no 
need here ; “yet she is not so proud of her learn- 
ing as to wish to' leave her father in: his old age ; 
and | hope soon to have her settled near me for 
life. 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of 
knowing Louisa, better Ase from ‘the description 
of her father, Music and. painting, in both which 
arts she was a tilersbie i pitoficient; Sir Edward 
had studied with success, Louisa felt a sort of 
as pleasure from her drawings, which they had nev- 

__er given her before, when they were praised by 
| ae i bs ome concerts of Venont 








cannot love ; to ma 
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ly been, when onee his guest was so far recover- 
ed as to be able to join them... The flute of Ve- 
noni excelled all the other music of the valley 5 
his daaghter’s lute was much beyond it ; Sit Ed- 
ward’s violin was finer. than either. 


But his conversation’ with Louisa. It was that 
of a superiour. order of beings ! science, taste, 


different fromh-what they had formers ff - é 
were very differen hes | father, with his intel 1d | . iw, 


sentiment ! it was'long since Lonisa had heard | 


these sounds; amidst the ignorance of the val- 
ley, it was luxury to hear them ; from Sir Ed- 
ward, who .was one of the most engaging figures 
I ever saw, they were doubly delightful: In his 


countenance there was always an expression ani- | : 
| but before his.departure, he took up his violin 


mated and interesting ; his fickleness had over- 


come somewhat of the first, but greatly added to | 


the power of the latter. 
Louisa’s was no less captivating, . and Sir Ed- 


ing his illness, he thought this emotion but grat- 
itude ; and, when it first. grew warmer, he check- 
ed it, from the thought of her. situation and of 
the debt he owed her. But the struggle was too 
ineflectual to overcome, and of. conséquence in- 
creased his passion. 

There was but one way. in which the pride of 
Sir Edward allowed of its being gratified. 
sometimes thought of- this as base and unworthy ; 
but he was the fool of words which. he had 
often despised, the slave of manners which he 
had often condemned. 
matters with himself:;. he resolved, if he could, 
to think no more of Louisa; at any rate, to think 


no more of the ties of gratitude-or.the restraints | with * wthce faint and brokes.. 


of virtue. 

Louisa, who trusted to both, now communicat-. 
ed to Sir Edward.an important secret. It wasat 
the close of a piece of musick, which they had | 
been playing in the absence of her father. She 
took up her lute,. and touched a little wild, mel- 
ancholy air, which she had composed to the 
memory: of her mother. “ That, said she, no 


"body ever heard, except my father ; I play it 


sometimes when I am alone, and in low spirits. I 
know not how I came to think. of it now ; yet I 
have some reason to-be sad.” 


Sir Edward pressed to know the cause ; after 
some hesitation-she told it all. Her father had 
fixed on the son of a neighbour, rich in possess- 
ions, but rude in manners, for her husband. A- 


Sovrannennaes ’ 


all ‘ival of her 
} aw. He was 
just such a man as Lougsa resented him, 
coarse, vulgar, ignoral it, | Venoni, thou gh 
much above his neighbo every thing a 
riches, looking on him as sso often look 
on the wealthy, and discovered none of his im. 
erfections. . He took his daughter aside, tolq 
her he had brought her future husband, and that 
he intended they should be married in a week a 
farthest, 


Next-morning Louisa was indisposed, and kept 
her chamber. Sir Edward was now perfectly re- 
covered. He was engaged to go out with Venoni; 


oe 
Patt 


and touched a few-plaintive notes upon it. They 


| were heard by Louisa. 


.« In the evening she wandered forth to indulge 


ward had not seen. so long without emotion. Dur- || her sorrows alone. She had reached a.seques. 


| tered spot where some poplars formed a thicket, 


| valley. 


on the banks of a little stream. that watered the 
A nightingale was perched on one of § 
them,.and had already began its accustomed 
song. Louisa sat down on.a withered stump, 


| leaning her check-upon her hand, 


He | 


} cannot cure me of that. [am wretche 
} deserve to be so;.I have broken’e 
| hospitality 


| 
| 
| 


gainst this match she had always: protested as | 


strongly as a sense of dut 
her nature would allow ; but Venont was obsti- | 
nately bent on the match, and she was wretched 
from the thoughts of it. ‘To marry where one 
such a man, Sir Edward.” 
It was an opportunity beyond his power of resist- 
ance.. Sir Edward pressed her hand ; . said it 


riage ; praised her beauty, extolled her virtues ; 
and concluded by swearing that he adored her. 
She heard him with unsuspecting pleasure, 
which her blushes could il] conceal. Sir Edward 
improved the favourable moment ; 
ardency of his passion, the insignificancy of cer- 
emonies and forms, the inefficacy of legal en- 
gagements, the eternal duration of those dictated 
by love ; and, in fine, urged her going off with 
him, to crown both their days with happiness. 
Louisa startled at the proposal. SheWould have 


reproached him, but her heart was nét made for 


it ; she could only weep, 


} 
} 


;were the only answer she could give. 
| ward's servants ap 
| for his. departure. 


After a little while, the bird was scared from 
its perch, and flitted from the thicket. Louisa 


> | rose from the ground and burst imto tears! She 


turned and beheld Sir Edward. His countenance. 


| had much of its: former languor ;. and when he 


He at last compromised | took her hand, he cast on the earth a melancholy 


leok, and seemed unable to speak his feelings. 


“ Are you not well, Sir Edward ?” said Louisa, 
**T am ill indeed, 
said he, but my illness is of the mind. Louise 

but J 
‘law of 
» and every obligation of gratitude. | 
| have dared to wish for happiness, and to speak 
what I wished, though it wounded the heart of 
my dearest benefactor ; but I will make a severe 
expiation. 

“This moment Eleare you, Eouisa ! I go to 
be wretched, but may you be happy ; happy in 
your duty to a father ; happy, it may be, in the 
arms of a husband, whom the ion of such 


| a wife may. teach refinement and sensibility. ! 
go to my native country: to hurry through scenes 
of irksome business or tasteless amusements ; that 
I may, if possible, procure a: sort of half oblivion 
of that happiness which I left behind, . a listless 
y and the mildness of j endurance of that life which I once dreamed 


might be made delightful with Louisa.” Tears 
Sir Ed- 
peared, with a carriagé ready 

He took from his. pocket two 


| pictures ; One he had drawn of Louisa, he fast- 


| in a hesitating manner. 


j ened it round his neck, and kissing 
would be a profanation to think of such a mar- 


it with rap- 
ture, hid it in-his bosom. The other he held out 
«“ This, said he, if Lou- 


| sa will@accept of it, may sometimes put her 19 
| mind of him who once offended, who can never 


‘first 


| cease to adore her. She may look on it, perhaps 
talked of the 


after the original is NO more ; ; when this heart 


| shall have’ forgotten to love and cease to be 


wretch 

Louisa was at last overcome. Her face was 
pale as death ; then covered with a crimson 
blush. “©! Sir Edward said she, what—what 
would you have me do !” He eagerly seized her 
hand, and led her reluctant to the carriage. ‘The 
entered it, and driving off with furious sp 


’ 
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Till satiate grown of all that life supplies, 

Sunk to the tomb the willing martyr dies 

There long secluded in his lonely cell, 

Forgets the world and bids the sun farewell. 

In vain the winter roars, the whirlwind blows ; 

No storms can violate his grave’s repose. 

But when revolving months have won their way, 
When smile the woods, and when the zephyrs play, 
When laughs the vivid world in summer’s bloom, 
He bursts and flies triumphant from the tomb. 
And while his new born beauties he displays, 
With conscious joy his alter'd form surveys. 


Parent of goodness ! Power on earth supreme ! 
I would begin when dawns the morning light, 
Unweariedly pursue the “ darling theme,” 
Nor heed the approaches of returning night. 


.of those. hills which pas- 
€ floc ee OF: he unfortuna’ Venoni. 
sine of Louisa was vanquished ; but her 


. 


¢ 


- wirtae ae was notovercome. Neither the 

“ eternal pa eg of her seducer, nor the 
bane and respectful attention which he paid 
dusine a hurried journey to England, could 
dhe anguish which she suffered at the ree- 
jon of her past, and the thoughts of her 
‘nt situation. Sir Edward felt strongly the 
fer of her beauty and of her grief. His heart 
not made for that part which it is probable 


Hiought it would have performed : it was still 


But soft my Muse—the endless task give o’er, 
Nor to Him offer such unpolish’d lays ; - 
On Contemplation’s lofty pinions soar, 
And in “ expressive silence muse his praise.” 
MYRA, 
_ 


Ponitorial, 
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e¢$ to remorse, to compassion, and to love. 
ae [ Remainder in our next. ] 
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alae vie s while taking a solitary walk, 
v Fall is hush’d, the silent hour of night, 

Tavites my steps to view the peaceful scene ; 
lale Cynthia shids abroad her trembling light, . 
_ And all around is tranquil and serene. 


he noisy world sunk into calm repose, 

i No more of business o% fatigue complain; . 
Fhile Misery’s sons, forgetiel of their woes, 
Enjoy in sleep a short releass from paiti 

or my Muse, ah ! whither shail we rove F. 

ee, Say, wilt thou stray the Poplar shades amoug t. 


ie 4 ‘g. 


ia wander with me through the pathless grove, 
1) Or guide my steps yon streamlet’s banks along ? 


ay : 
"Phe moon’s pale lustre glim’ring through:the trees; 
- The distant murmur of the falling: rill, 
Phe last sad sighing of the evening breeze, 
> The-soft complaining of the Whippoorwill ; 


\ll, all conspire to sooth the pensive soul, 
. And wake the mind to contemplation’s hour ;. 


he rougher passions stoop to her controul, 
_ And bend submissive to her sov’reign power. 


Breat God of Nature ! wheresoe’er we stray, 

= Thy wond’rous goodness still attracts the eye, 
Vhether through verdant meeds we begd our way, 
Or view—admiring view, the spangled sky. 


hy wisdom rules the ever varied: year, 
"We trace tly goodness in the early Spring, ° 
e1 and Autumn at thy word appear, 

‘While Winter yladly hails thee Lord and King. 
it thy command, tempestuous winds arise, 

| a end the tall oak, and lay the forest low ; 
lebuk’d by thee, serenely smile the skies, - 

at" gales, and balmy breezes blow. 
oobi 


Bea | yy thy bounty, cherish’d by thy care, 
i, Whatever treads the earth, or swims the sea, 
Ph the wing divides the yielding air, = 
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NATURE and revelation conspire in teaching 
us the sublime and consoling doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the body. It was prefigured to the 
infant world before the flood, by. the translation 
of Enoch ; to the Jews under the legal economy, 
by the exaltation of Elijah ; and it was glorious- 
ly confirmed to Christians by the triumphant 
conquest of the great Captain of their salvation, 
who ascended through the gates of death to im- 
mortality and life. 
cere believer to find the doctrines on which he 
leans for hope,.accordant with.the light of na- 
ture. Perhaps it is gratifying to our pride, which 
even in religion does not always desert us,.to see 
the foundations of our faith, though resting on 


| the sure and holy rock: of revelation, established 


on the basis of reason. To the most interesting 
truths of scripture,.nature then presents us with 
some striking intimations. She shows us, that 
the resurrection of the body is perfectly analogous 
to the common course of her operations. If to 
the deformity and barrenness of winter succeeds 
the verdure and beauty of spring ; if the crawl- 
ing, loathsome worm is transformed to the gay 


and gaudy butterly ; if the feeble, ignorant in- 


jj fant is raised to the nature, the intelligent, the 
_}) perfect man, may we not hope that after death 
we also shall be changed ; “that our corruptible_ 


shall put on incorruption ; that our mortal shall 
be clothed with immortality.” 

_ Should it be said,.that these changes, however 
important, affect only the system to which we at 
present belong,. and that we cannot argue from 
what we are now, to what we shall be hereafter ; 
let it be remembered that we aet fromesuch de- 
ductions in the most common concerns of. life. 
If in this world we are raised from. weakness to 
Strength, from ignoranee to knowledge, and even 


“from depravity: to virtue, may we not hope,. that 


God, who careth for man, will raise him by his 
power, im another, from mortality to glory, from 


human imperfection, to angeiie purity, from. 
- earthly happiness,. to heavenly bliss ? It is thus, 


that nature and religion echo each.other’s voice 
in teaching us this interesting truth ; and what 
-the one has clearly revealed in the book of: in- 
Spiration, the other has inscribed in. legible,, tho” 
less explicit characters, on the face of her works, 
I have seen.a very happy illustration of this ar- 
gument from analogy, taken from an e le,. 
to which | have just alluded. Though clothed 
in the ornaments of poetry, it will, I know, be 
grateful to the pious, as well as to the elegant 


reader, 
“ The helpless crawling catterpillar trace 
From the first period of his reptile race. 
Cloth'd in dishonoug, om the leafy spray, : 
Unseen he wears his silent bours away : 


But it is pleasant to the sin-- 





Proud of his gaudy charms he wings his way, 

And spoils the fairest flowers, himself more fair than 
they. - 

And deems weak man, the future promise vain, 

When worms can die, and glorious rise again 2¥ 


Portsmoutu; April 2, 1808... ¢_ 
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*,* Gentlemen holding subscriptions for 
“« Lirgrary Mirror” would do the Fditor a par- 
ticular favor in forwarding them as soon as pos+ 
sible to his office at Portsmouth. Aes - 
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he sprenended | 
week by se of Northfield, for passing 
counterfeit money. Just before searching him he was 
seen to throw:a ball of yarn under the table, and on 
opening it, there were found enclosed about 300 del. 
lars of counterfeit bills. He was carried before a jus- 
tice, who committed him to Exeter jail. 


FAST—Wednesday the 13th inst. is to be observed 
as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer thronghout 


the state of Vermont. 


Friday the 15th, is to be set apart for similar pur- 
poses in Connecticut, 


<p 


Frratum—TIn the linés addressed to: Miss L.--+ 
over the signatureof “Harixry” the notes should be 
transposed, with corresponding references. 


St tn St Ce Son es i 
MARRIED | 
_In Newbaryport, Capt. Green Johnson to Miss Ly- 
cha I. Greenleaf. - : 
In Hebron, Mr. Timothy Ferrin, to Miss Abigail 


Morse, 
mais , radi 


DIED 
In Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Billings, aged 86. My ° 


Jonas Clark, cooper. Mr, Joseph Manning, aged 78, 
Mr. Henry Vose, aged iy 





56. 

In Newbury, Enoch Sawyer, Esq. 40. 

In New rt, Mrs. Sarah Burl, aged 41m 
t. James Clarkson. ig 
n Danvers, suddenly, Mr. 

Tn Salem, Widow Abigail 
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death was occasioned by 
arsenic was miwed to desti 


In this town 1, ON ‘U : da} ev 
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year of his age, Jona. M.S: ALL, I : 5 ue | ! 
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44 The rich flowers of Fancy with Genius entwin’d, 
Form a bouquet of sweets forthe classical mind.” 
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Pity, on tHE Burirrncn’s Nest.—A Pastoral. 


The tear that rolls from Pity’s eye, 


Is incense most acgeptable to heaven. 
EROWN. 


LAST spring, when the swallow return’d back again, 
And Flora with cowslips, ‘had painted the plain, 
Tran to the maid whdm my heart most approves, 


I told her of this, and that bloom deck’d the groves ; 


* She smil'd at the tidings, and made me engage, 


To furnish a Bullfinch, to pipe in her cage. 


In time, O ye shepherds, attend to my lay, 

‘T ne’er-sha!l forget, whilst there’s bloom on the spray ; 
A ram inthe thicket had fasten’d his horn, 

And struggled, and baa’d to be quit of the thorn : 
Iran to reeve, him, and there I admir’d, 

A nest of those sweet ones, my Phillis requir’d. 


I took from the brake the dear innocent train, 


_ Strait, enraptur’d, to Phillis flew over the plain ! 


he maid was directing the vine o’er her bow’r, 
To shield from the sun, or to keep off the show’r; 
‘The moment she saw me, the boon she confess’d, 
And with rapture accepted the Bullfinch’s nest! 


(How strange the transaction) she look’d on the young, 
Her eye drepp’d a tear, pity flow’d from her tongue : 
Ah, Damon she cry'd, with a heart-piercing sigh! 
Twould grieve me to death, ifthese charmers should die: 
‘Tho’ my care should be great to rear up the young nest, 
*Fhe parent (my Damon) must cherish them best. 


I kiss’d her for this, and commended the maid, 

That instant we ran with the nest to the shade ; 
Where scarce had we plac’d it in safety again, 

When the finch came delighted, to cherish her train ; 
Sfy Phillis beheld, and with rapture confess’d, 

That much might be learn’d from the Bullfinch’s nest ! 


I told her through life it should be my delight, 

To copy the precepts display’d to my sight, 
And-urg’d her that moment to tell me the day, 

When at church she would promise to love and obey ; 
Most sweetly she enswer’djand blush’d like the rose : 
I feave that, my shepherd, for you to disclose. 


Altho' we’ve been wed a long summer and more, 
Tis true that I love her as well as before ; 
‘The fury Contention, ne’er enter’d her breast, 
‘She's gentle to me, as the Finch to her nest ; 

‘Ye swains, when ye wander in search of a wife, 
\'4 have you get-such, and you're happy for life, 
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LOVE AND JOY, 
ssi 
A TALE. 


In the happy period of the golden age, when 


all the celestial inhabitants descended to the 
earth, and conversed familiarly with mortals, a- 
mong the most cherished of the heavenly powers 
were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love.and 
Joy. Where they appeared the flowers sprung 
up beneath their feet, the sun shone with a bright- 
er radiance, and all nature seemed embellished 
by their presence. They were inseparable com- 
panions, and their growing attachment was fav- 
oured by Jupiter, who had decreed that a lasting 
union should be solemnized between them so 
sOOn as they were arrived at maturer years¢ But 
in the mean time the sons of men deviated from 
their native innocence ; vice and ruin overran 
the earth with giant strides ; and Astrea, with 
her train of celestial visitants, forsook their pol- 
luted abodes : Love alone remained, having been 
stolen away by Hope, who was his nurse, and 


_ conveyed by her to the forests of Arcadia, where 


he was brought up among the shepherds, But 
Jupiter assigned him a different partner, and 
commanded him to espouse Sorrow, the daughter 
of Até ; he complied with reluctance ; for her 
features were lfarsh and disagreeable ; her eyes 
sunk, her forehead contracted into perpetual wrin- 
kles, and her temples were covered with a wreath 
of cypress and wormwood. From this union 
sprung a virgin, in whom: might be traced a 
strong resemblance to both her parents ; but the 
sullen and unamiable features of her mother 
were so mixed and blended with the sweetness of 
her father, that her countenance, though mourn- 
ful, was highly pleasing. The maids and shep- 
herds of the neighbouring plains gathered round, 
and called her Pity. A red breast was observed 
to build in the cabin where she was born ;‘ and 
while she was yet an infant, a dove pursued by 
a hawk flew into her bosom. This nymph 
had a dejected appearance, but so soft and gen- 
tle a mein, that she was beloved to a degree of 
enthusiasm. Her voice was low and _ plaintive, 
but inexpressibly sweet ; and she loved to lie for 
hours together on the banks of some wild and 
melancholy stream, singing to her lute. She 
taught men to weep, for she took a strange de- 
light in tears; and often, when the virgins of 
the hamlet were assembled at their evening 
sports, she would steal in amongst them, and cap- 
tivate their hearts by her tales full of a charm- 
ing sadness. She wore on her head a garland 
composed of her father’s myrtles twisted with her 
mother’s cypress. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of 
Helicon, her tears by chance fell into the foun- 
tain; and ever since the Muses’ spring has re- 
tained a strong taste of the infusion. Pity was 
commanded by Jupiter to follow the steps of her 
mother through the world, dropping balm into 
the wounds she made, and binding up the hearts 


she had broken, She follows with her hair loose, 


her bosom bare and throbbing, her garments 


torn by the briars, and her feet bleeding with the | 
roughness of the path. ~'Phe nymph is mortal, 


for her mother is so ; and when she has fulfilled 
her destined course upon the earth, they stiall 


+}; both ‘expire together, and Love be again united 


‘to Joy, his‘immortal and Jong bethrothed bride. 
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WANTED, | | 
A steady active lad, from : jjy,| 
teen to fifteen -years of age, @§ am appre | ¢y," 
a genteel busmess. ty 
: Enquire of the y vinty 
Portsmovutnu, 2d. Aprit, 1808. 


a ig 
PRINTING. 


All kinds of Printinge =|, | 
with neatness, correctness, and disp: _ 
office. ’ 

Portsmouth, April 2d. 1808. 


REMOVAL. 
» ai —— 
GEORGE DA} > 


Has removed to a shop in part of Cc, 
dwelling house, Congress street, 
continues to practice 
Painting, Gilding, Se. tye. 
in its vazious branches. Those who plese to employ 
him may depend upon his using every efiPrt to give sat- 
isfaction. ’ 
In PORTRAIT and MINIATURE Paintig he will war- 
rant accurate likenesses, or no pay required. 
PROFILES painted on paper or silk, and a variety of 
Profile Frames constantly on hand. ° 
Ladies’ needle work neatly framed and glazed. 
March 19, 
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Young Ladies Academy, 
For DRAWING, PAIXTING and DANCING. 
| sais 
G. DAME, 


Respectfully informs the inhabitants of Portsmouth, that 
should they afiord sufficient encouragement he. will in- 
struct yorsy Ladies in the above polite artsy at” i As- 
semb}y Room, commencing his Academy m April. 


_. “DRAWING & PAINTING furnish a pleasing amnse- 


ment, and are necessary accomplishments for young 
ladies, not only in the display of taste and genius on pa- 
per, silks, &c. &c. but in drawing and designing pat- 
terns for the use of the needle. 


DANCING 


is a*polite accomplishment, and every one will acknovi- 
edge its usefulness in a genteel education. 


G. D. will engage to teach the most modern steps, 
Contra Dances, and Cotillions, and hopes by his atten- 
tion to give géneral satisfaction, Sheuld he have twer- 
ty five scholars for Dancing, his price of tuition will be 
six dollars each per quarter, giving twenty four lessons, 
or two per week on Monday and Thursday afternoons. 

The number of fifteen pupils for Drawing and Paint 
ing, will be attended to on Monday and Thursday forc- 
noons, twenty four lessons, price six dollars per quarter. 

Those who wish to attend either or both of said schools - 
will please to leave their names in season at the Assem- 
bly Room, or at C. Peirce’s Bookstore, where subscrip- 
tion Papers are left-—as G. D. will commence as soon 3$ 
a sufficient number apply. March 19. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 
Two dollars per annum, exclusive of postage. 
To subscribers at a distance one half in advance 
will be expected. 


One column will be devoted to advertisements. 
ak! ee 
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